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with one of those flattened, crimson, picturesque hats seen in Moroni's pictures. Most effective, too, were certain charms and appendages of a dull-coloured silver, which furnished excellent illustration and busy work for the Italian fingers. It would take an essay to note all the admirable points of this perfectly clear, logical, and harmonious conception, even to that assumed air of sudden trepidation, " O beware, my lord, of jealousy," as though he conveyed alarm and that this was going too far, and getting serious. He suggested too, in that wonderful scene with Othello, that the points and topics were not the result of diabolic preparation, but were the answers of a ready, villainous soul to the doubts and suggestions of his unhappy friend. This is what would occur in real life.
Of Booth's Othello much has been said. In the first two acts there appeared to be a lack of vigour and the elocutionist was too present. There was a system of " points." Some critics were rude enough to say that " his make-up suggested, at times, an Indian juggler, while about the head he seemed a low-caste Bengali." He was never the "noble Moor." " He had a tendency, at times, to gobble like a turkey." "He weeps and groans and curses in a novel and somewhat grotesque manner." This was rather hard measure. But, in the scene with I ago, and above all in the scenes with Desdernona, the frantic bursts of jealousy, the command of varied tones, the by-play, the fierce ordering of Emilia andes alternated with a short cloak and a red mantle worn on one arm,
